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* ANTIQUARIAN HALL, WORCESTER. 


The above is a representation of the 
Hall of the American Antiquarian Socie- 
ty at Worcester. The central part of the 
building was erected in 1819 and 1820, 
and dedicated on the 24th of August of 
the latter year. This part of the building 
is 46 feet long, and 36 wide. Wings 
were extended in 1832, each 28 feet long 
and 21 wide. The whole building is of 
brick. Thecentral part, and the land on 
which the building stands, is the donation 
of the late Isaiah Thomas L.L. D. The 
society was organized in 1812, and its 
officers annually chosen at its anniversa- 
ry meeting, on the 23d of October, the 
day on which Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. The object of this institution is the 
collection and preservation of American 
antiquities. It was also the intention of 
Mr. Thomas, the munificent patron of 
the society, that its library should em- 
brace as perfect a collection of American 
literature as possible. To assist in ob- 
taining this object, he presented the so- 
ciety between four and five thousand vol- 
umes of books, among which are.many 
valuable works, illustrating the history of 
the country, as well as many rare and in- 
teresting specimens of early printing. 
The library of the society now contains 
about 12,000 volumes, and is increasing. 
Visiters can have easy access to it, and it 
is open to those who have occasion to use 
the books. As it is national in its object, 
this institution bids fair to have the 
largest, as well as the most valuable, col- 
lection of books and manuscripts in this 
country. 

Isaran Tuomas, the gentleman to whom 
this institution is so deeply indebted, was 
born in Boston, January 19th, 1749. At 
the age of less than siz years, he was 
bound apprentice to a Mr. Fowle, who 
carried on the printing businessin a small 
way in Boston. Having purchased the 
printing materials of Mr. Fowle, Mr. 
Thomas issued a newspaper on March 
7th, 1771, called the ‘* Masschusetts Spy.” 
The revolutionary contest was then im- 





pending, and Mr. Thomas, being a warm 
friend of American freedom, his paper 
became the favorite champion of the rights 
of the people. Such a course rendered 
Mr. Thomas obnoxious to the royal of- 
ficers of the government. He was put on 
the list of the proscribed, and was threat- 
ened with personal violence. Having 
been solicited by the whigs of Worcester 
to establish a newspaper in that place, he 
privately had his types and press convey- 
ed thither, and the Spy made its appear- 
ance in this place, May 3d, 1775, after a 
suspension of three weeks. After the 
revolutionary war, Mr. Thomas, uniting 
the employment of printer, publisher, 
and bookseller, the manufacture of paper 
and binding, he was able to accomplish a 
great amount of business. At one period 
he had under his personal direction, and 
that of his partners, sixteen presses in 
constant motion. In 1802, Mr. Thomas 
relinquished a prosperous business to his 
son. He, however, did not remain idle. 
In 1810, his “ History of Printing,” in 
two octavo volumes, was published, evinc- 
ing great research and fidelity of narra- 
tive, and is a standard work of the kind. 
In 1814 he received the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts from Dartmouth Col- 
lege, that of Doctor of Laws from Alle- 
ghany College, in 1818. He was presi- 
dent of the Antiquarian Society from its 
foundation until his decease, April 4th, 
1831, at the age of 82 years. 
[Barber’s Historical Collections. 
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THE BOW IN THE CLOUDS. 

John and Henry were returning togeth- 
er from their school, when a very heavy 
shower of rain came on, and they were 
glad to take shelter under some trees 
that grew a little way from the road side. 
Carefully preserving their books from be- 
ing wetted, the little fellows stood close 
together, watching the large drops as they 
fell around; and listening to the noise 
which they made on the surface of a pret- 
ty stream, not far from their retreat. 

“I wish it would stop raining,” said 
Henry, “I am quite tired of standing 
here.” ‘It will soon be over,” replied 
John, “and then the grass will look so 
fresh, and the flowers smell so sweet, 
after the shower, that the rest of our 
walk will be delightful. God sends rain 
to make the earth fruitful; and I like to 
see it fall.” 

Presently, the sun shone out beautful- 
ly, and the rain ceased to patter upon the 
leaves. Our two little boys left their 
shelter, and returned towards the road. 
*©QOh! look, brother,’ cried John, “ what 
a lovely rainbow! It seems so large and 
bright, and quite near us.” 

A man who was passing them on horse- 
back heard the remark, and said, “ Aye, 
*tis very near; and if you will run to the 
place where the end of it rests, you will 
find a fine pot of money.” 

‘* Which end, sir?” said Henry ; but 
the man was out of hearing, having 
spoken a falsehood for the sake of a silly 
jest. This is very wicked ; it is also very 
cruel to deceive the young and ignorant ; 
for, when they find themsevles imposed on 





by bad people, they sometimes are afraid 
to believe what is told them by good 
ones. 

Now Henry was a silly boy, and a lit- 
tle covetous I fear; he stood quite still, 
and, stared first at oye end of the rain- 
bow, then at the other in great perplexi- 
ty. ‘*Come,” said his brother, ‘we 
shall be late home.” 

“And if we take home a pot of money 
with us, will not that be a good excuse 
for staying out a little? I wish I knew 
which end of the rainbow it is at!” “I 
don’t think it is at either end,” observed 
John; ‘for I have seen rainbows in so 
many different places, that, if what the 
man said was true, we could hardly walk 
a mile any way, without stumbling overa 
pot of money.” 

Henry did not mind what he was say- 
ing, but went on talking to himself. 
‘“« That end is certainly nearer to me, but 
then it is on the other side of the water, 
and the man must have known I could 
not get at it. The other is a good way 
off, to be sure, at the top off the hill; but 
a pot of money is worth trying for, and 
Il have a run. Here, John, hold my 
book ; and if you keep it safe may be Ill 


give you a handful of my silver and gold;” 


and away ran the simpleton, over hedge 
and ditch. John followed him a little 
way, calling him back, but poor Henry 
thought he wanted to get before him, and 
lay hold on the prize; so he ran faster 
than before, and John gave over the chase. 

The Minister, who lived very near the 
place, had walked out to enjoy the fresh- 
ness of the air, after the rain; from a lit- 
tle distance he had seen Henry start off 
in such a hurry; and knowing how fool- 
ish children sometimes are about such 
things, he partly guessed what he was 
about. - He pursued his walk; and came 
out on the road just where John was 
quietly going towards his home. 

The little boy made him a bow, which 
the Minister kindly noticed, and then 
asked him where his brother was. 

‘‘He is gone to fetch a pot of money, 
sir!” 

‘A pot of money !” 

** Yes, Sir; or at least to look for one ”’ 
—and John told him what had passed. 
The Minister could hardly help smiling 
when he turned, and saw poor Henry at 
a good distance, sitting on the top of a 
gate, and looking about im all directions 
for the rainbow, which had disappeared 
while he made his way under some bushes. 
He did not remain there long, however, 
but jumped down on the other side, and 
continued to run up the hill. 

** Pray, Sir, is it true 2” said John, who 
knew that the kind Minister would not be 
displeased at his asking a question. 

“No,” replied the Minister; ‘ your 
brother will meet the disappointment that 
is usually found by those who seek for 
what God has never promised. The 
rainbow ought in a particular manner to 
raise our thoughts above this earth and 
its treasures.” 

“It is very beautiful, Sir,” said John. 

“Tt is indeed ; and we must not forget 
the purpose which God has commanded 
itto answer. I hope you remember it.” 

‘‘ Yes, Sir; I have learned that chap- 





ter. God made a covenant with Noah, 
and set His bow in the cloud; ‘And 
God said unto Noah, this is the token of 
the covenant which I have established 
between me, and all flesh that is upon the 
earth.” 

‘Right; the dreadful wickedness of 
the world had provoked the Most High 


to destroy with a great flood every \vingy 


creature, excepting Noah and those shut 
up in the ark with him. Jt was a terri- 
ble judgment, and the remembrance of it 
would be so alarming to us, sinful crea- 
tures, that in seeing how much evil there 
is around us, and feeling the wickedness 
of our own hearts, we should be in con- 
stant fear of such another flood, if God 
had not mercifully assured us that it 
should not be.” 

‘Pray, Sir, what is the rainbow made 
of?” 

‘Tt is produced by the sun’s rays fall- 
ing on the watery cloud; you may some- 
times see such colors when they shine 
through a glass of water. It is probable 
that the rainbow appeared as it does now 
from the creation; but it was not till the 
days of Noah, that God chose it for the 
token of a covenant between Him and 
His creatures. It is most mercifully 
chosen; for its extreme beauty, and its 
situation in the sky, are fitting to lead the 
mind up to Him who sits above, ruling 
over all. And as the falling of heavy 
rains may well remind us how terribly the 
Lord once showed that He can drown 
this sinful world, it is very gracious at 
that particular time torbid us remember 
His promise that He willnot. Those who 
live in disobedience to God’s holy laws, 
will hereafter be tormented in fire, though 
they are secure from the great drown- 
ings of a terrible flood of waters now.” 

John looked down, and at last said, 
7] am afraid, sir, sometimes, that God 
will punish me in that fire; for though I 
am but young, I can say of myself what 
the Bible says of people after the flood ; 
“the imagination of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth.” 

The minister looked very kindly on 
him, and replied, “I am glad that you so 
well know the sad truth of your own sin- 
fulness, as I trust it will lead you con- 
stantly to pray that the Lord will change 
that evil heart where there is no good 
thing, into the humble heart of an obe- 
dient child. There would be nohope for 
us after this life, if God had not given us 
a better covenant than that with Noah, 
even the covenant of everlasting salvation 
in Christ Jesus. When we look upon 
the rainbow stretched over our earth, let 
us think of that which is round about the 
throne of God in the highest heavens. 
St. John, in the Revelations, says that he 
saw one; and blessed indeed is he who 
shall appear before that throne to wor- 
ship and serve God continually with the 
holy angels! Those who do so, are they 
who have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb; 
even Jesus Christ, the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world, whose pre- 
cious blood cleanses us from sin, and by 
the gift of whose grace we are enabled to. 
serve God acceptably.” 

By this time Henry, who had turned 
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back soon after crossing the gate, was 
come within a short distance of them; 
and the minister kindly waited until he 
could overtake them. He looked foolish 
enough; his clothes were torn, and his 
face very red, and he was quite out of 
breath. ‘* Well, my lad,” said the min- 
ister, ‘* where is your money ?” 

“The rainbow was gone, Sir, and I 
could not find where it had stood.” 

“ And if you had, do you really helieve 
you should have found a treasure 1” 

“Why I don’t know, Sir; but there 
would be no harm in looking.” . 

‘‘ Believe me, my child, there is more 
danger than you suppose in the indul- 
gence of these covetous inclinations. 
‘The love of money is the root of all 
evil;’ the Apostle tells us so; and even 
this foolish chase of yours has done you 
some harm, has it not?” 

Henry looked more sheepish’, and said 
nothing. 

‘* Your parents, I know, are not rich ; 
and even the injury done to your clothes 
is of some consequence to them; but 
your mind is injured too; for you felt an- 
gry and disappointed when you found 
your labor was vain; and if the rainbow 
had continued all day in your view, you 
would gladly have given up your time, 
neglected your studies and your work, 
and risked your health and Limbs in fol- 
lowing after the object of your wishes.” 

‘‘ But, Sir, a pot of money would have 
made amends for all.” 

‘* No, it would have been a snare to 
you, making you proud, idle, unhappy 
and forgetful of God. The more you en- 
joyed of this world’s goods, the more you 
would set your heart on them, and the 
less you would seek after heavenly bless- 
ings. ‘* Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.” ‘ Riches cer- 
tainly makes themselves wings ;” they fly 
away; and with your riches would fly 
your comfort. * You would have no relish 
for better things, after ‘cleaving long and 
closely to the dust of theearth. If riches 
were good for us, would the blessed Je- 
sus have €hosen a life of poverty and hu- 
mility? .Would he have said, “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rick man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven?” 

** Are there no good rich men, Sir?” 

‘‘Yes; there are many in whom the 
love of God has overcome the love of this 
present evil world; and who makes use of 
His gifts to promotg His glory. But 
these men do not run after wealth; they 
would willingly give up all they possess, 
if such was the good pleasure of the Lord. 
They pray to be kept from covetousness; 
and well know that their silver and gold 
will witness against them, if they use. it 
for the gratification of their own worldly 
desires. We are all exposed to the 
temptations of Satan, and to the working 
of a nature never free from sin while we 
remain in the flesh. How foolish, then 
to heap together those things which are 
most likely to give the enemy opportuni- 
ties of hurting oursouls! Tell me, Hen- 
ry, what did Judas do for thirty pieces of 
silver ?” 

** He betrayed his Master, Sir.” 

**Yes; he committed a sin which is 
dreadful to think of, for a handful of 
money, because he loved money; and 
from the same cause wicked Balaam 
would have cursed the people of God, 
and delivered them up to a cruel heathen 
king. Covetousness is idolatry. The 
rainbow, I hope, has been the means of 
giving you a lesson. I pray God that his 
works may always lead you to his Word, 
and both be blessed to your souls.” 

Beautiful bow! in mercy given, 

A token of love to earth from heaven, 

When thou art beaming bright and fair, 

May I ever behold the promise there! 

Beautiful bow! when the rain-drops fall, 

And the cloud is dark like a funeral pall, 

When the sun has hidden his shining ray, 


And the birds seek shelter beneath the spray. 


Beautiful bow! I will look on high, 
For thon wilt appear to paint the sky, 
And bid earth’s mourning children see 
The sign of a covenant God in thee. 


Beautiful bow! a brighter one 

Is shining round the eternal throne ; 

And when life’s little storm is o’er, 

May I gaze-on that bow for ever more. 
[Tales and Illustrations. 
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DO LET ‘ME, MAMMA. 

Henry Stearns, though neither ill-na- 
tured nor fretful, was accustomed to tease 
perpetually. He was never satisfied with 
one answer to a request, if that answer 
was a refusal; but hoped, by begging, to 
persuade his mamma to yield. 

** May I go out, mamma, and slide on 
the ice 1” 

‘No, my son.” 
“ Why, mamma?” 
*¢ Because, it is too cold.” . 
“ Why can’t I go, mamma, if it is cold? 
‘* Because, my dear, you were very 
restless and unwell all night.” 
‘Do let me, mamma.” 
**T cannot, certainly.” 
** Mayn’t I, mamma?” 
** No dear, do not ask me again.”’. 
Henry went into the kitchen, trundled 
his hoop, played with puss, and made a 
fox-and-geese board. By and by he re- 
turned to the parlor. 
‘‘Mamma, may I go and see William 
Parsons?” 
“No, my dear.” ‘ 
“Why, mamma?” 
** You have taken cold, my love; and 
I fear any additional exposure will make 
you sick.” 

‘© Do let me, mamma.” ; 

«TI would, if you were perfectly well. 
But you must be contented within doors 


” 


-to-day.” 


‘* Mayn’t I, mamma?” 

‘No, Henry. Why do you trouble me 
sot You know I always gratify your 
reasonable wishes.” 

In this way he annoyed his parents ex- 
ceedingly, and would probably have cane 
tinued to do so, for a long time, had it 
not been for the following circumstances. 

Mr. Stearns purchased a fine parrot 
who had been taught to speak, and chat- 
ted merrily all day long. She was so 
fond of talking that she easily learned to 
say any thing she heard frequently. She 
had not been in the house long before she 
could repeat most of Henry’s part of the 
conversation, which he regularly carried 
on with his mamma, when she denied his 
requests. 

‘* Mamma, may I go down tothe river, 
fishing 1” 

** No, dear.” 

“Why, mamma ?” ‘ 

“* Why, mamma?” called Polly. “Why, 
why, why, mamma?” 

** Now do let me, mamma. 
gone long.” 

“Do let—let me, mamma,” repeated 
Polly. 

**T cannot, my son. 
will fall in. 
may go too.” 

**Mayn’t I, mamma?” 

‘© Mayn’t I,mamma? Mayn’t I? Mayn’t 
I? Mayn’t I, mamma?” said Polly. 

Henry was silent, but the parrot went 
on practicing, ‘* Why, why, mamma, mam- 
ma, now, now, do let, let me, mamma.” 

She could get no farther then, but only 
a few minutes elapsed, before Henry 
found something else to teaze about, and, 
unintentionally supplied her with the for- 
gotten sentence—mayn’t I, mamma. 

Polly was so much pleased with what 
she had learned that‘she practiced upon 
it a great deal, saying it over and over, 
fifty times a day, occasionally altering 
the arrangement of the words, and then, 
returning to the old routine. Sometimes 
she commenced low, and kept raising 
her voice higher and higher, until she fin- 
ished with a scream. She also identified 
the words with the speaker, and, however 
quiet she might have been, if he entered 


I won’t be 


I am afraid you 
When your papa goes, you 





the room, it reminded her of them, and 
she went through. ‘ Why mamma? 
Why ?. Why,?—Do let me—let me, mamma, 
mayn’t I, mayn’t I, mayn’t I, mamma?” 





the tea-table, ‘‘that Polly will scream me 
to death.” 

Polly heard his’ voice, and began, 
“Why? Why?” 

Here she stopped, for Henry handed 
hera bitof cracker. ‘* I sometimes feel,” 
continued he, ‘as if I cannot stay in the 
house.” 

‘You should not be unwilling to hear 
Polly say what you say so frequently 
yourself, Henry,” answered his mother. 
“She learned it of you, and she would 
soon forget it, if you were not continual- 
ly reminding her of it.” 

“T did not think of that, mamma; I did 
not know, either, how troublesome, teas- 
ing is. Polly will help you, mamma, if 
she keeps me from it. I will set about 
trying to leave off directly.” 

He was so afraid of making Polly cry 
out, ** Why?” that he did not once for- 
get himself before he went to bed. The 
next day he was only twice guilty of the 
fault, and at the end of a month, his mam- 
ma commended him highly. 

‘** You have, my dear,” she said, “ grat- 
ified me by your behaviour during the 
last four weeks. I can hardly tell you 
how much you have daily added to my 
happiness, by obeying me without pre- 
vious questioning—without the “Do let 
me,” which so much Jessened the merit 
of your final obedience.” 

**O pray hush, mamma. I almost fan- 
cy I can hear Polly now, screaming in my 
ears. I shall always remember her, and 
be grateful for the benefit I have received 


from her.”’—Little Stories for Little People. 
| Sold by William Crosby § Co. Boston. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CALLA LILY. 

Emma Forbes was a lover of flowers. 
By this I do not mean that every choice 
plant given her by her friends, was care- 
fully cherished, but that the first little 
May flower, shé chanced to see in the 
spring, was as she considered, a token 
for her to take her basket, trowel, and 
knife, and roam over the meadows, and 
through the woods in search of the early 
flowerets, and pretty green leaves. But 
among her many house plants, a calla 
lilly received her unwonted attention. 
Daily did she watch its growth, in the 
hope of seeing a bud upon it, for she had 
never seen one inbloom. She thus tend- 
ed it faithfully for three years, when she 
happened one day to spy a bud, which as 
you may well suppose delighted her 
much. Every letter she wrote was half 
filled with praises of her ‘noble calla ” 
as she sometimes called it, and all who 
visited her father’s house were desired 
just to look at her pet plant, and confess 
that its leaves and bud were the largest 
they had ever beheld. Whenever a cold 
night came it was placed near the stove, 
thus it grew rapidly, and every one pro- 
nounced it a most valuable and beautiful 
lilly. ° - 

The 17th of February of this year, you 
all remember was a very cold day, the 
mercury in many places stood at twenty- 
two degrees below zero. On this morn- 
ing Emma rose earlier than usual, and 
hastily descended to the parlor with fear 
and trembling, for she suffered much with 
the cold during the short time she was in 
her room; she therefore feared lest the 
cherished plant had been touched by the 
frost. She was obliged to pass through 
the dining room on her way thither, and 
as she entered it, the first thing that met 
her view was her “ precious calla,” stand- 
ing in a pail of water, with its once erect 
bud and broad leaves, now bending down 
almost to the top of the pot. She mere- 
ly glanced at it, and covering her face 
with her hands, a flood of tears burst from 
her eyes. She thus remained, while she 
heard the sad story of the blight of her 
lilly. When her brother first entered the 
parlor in the morning, before making the 
fire, he took the pot containing Emma’s 
treasure, and set it on the sideboard which 
stood opposite an open door, for nearly 





‘*I believe,” said Henry, as he sat at 


half an hour. The next time Richard 





samme al 


looked at it, he noticed the change. He 
immediately carried it out into the warm 
dining room, and sat it in a vessel of cold 
water. Emma soon dried her tears, and 
busied herself about her domestic affairs, 
until the breakfast bell called her again 
to witness the ill fated flower. But to 
her surprise she saw the leaves and bud 
gradually rise, and at the expiration of 
her meal, it had resumed its accustomed 
appearance. But her fond hopes were 
again blasted. In a few days the bud and 
leaves wilted and dried, and the only 
way that Emma kept her lilly at all wag 
by cutting it off, and pressing it. 

We can derive a good lesson from this 
little history, gentle readers, and that is, 
not to set our affections upon things that 
are fading and transitory, for at the time 
perhaps that we depend most upon them, 
the reed breaks, and we are left destitute 
of the comfort we so much relied on. 
Let us one and all lay up our treasures 
in Heaven, where we shall find them when 
we go thither as bright and fair as when 
first sent there. C. E. A. 

April 17, 1843. 
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SUSAN AND SARAH. 

In one of the Boston schools, a few 
years ago, there were two girls, named 
Sarah and Susan. Susan was generally 
affectionate and even-tempered, and one 
of the best scholars in the school. She 
seldom was angry when others wronged 
her, or went to the teacher to complain, 
to get her wrongs redressed. She wasa 
general favorite in the school with teach- 
er and scholars. Sarah had a strong 
mind, learned rapidly, and appeared in 
recitation about the best of any one in 
school, and, at times, showed much no- 
bleness and generosity in her actions. 
But she generally: showed a hard, unfeel- 
ing, and malicious temper, in her inter- 
course with the scholars, and was unfor- 
giving and revengeful. She had no one 
to teach her at home. 

The teacher, feeling much pity and 
interest for Sarah, and wishing to do all 
he could to improve her, placed her and 
Susan on the same seat, hoping that inti- 
macy with Susan might be a help to her. 
But there was often a coldness of feeling 
between the two girls, and it would be 
shown by their sitting asfar apart as they 
could on the bench, and by their angry, 
scowling looks, and unkind words and ac- 
tions. It was evident to the teacher, and 
to the whole school, that there was no 
union of heart betweenthem. Susan had 
often importuned the teacher to change 
her seat, as she felt so unhappy sitting by 
Sarah, she could not study. But he had 
refused, hoping that she might be a ben- 
efit to Sarah. 

One day, Susan left her seat a few mo- 
ments. When she came back, she found 
her books and paper so torn and inked, 
that they were unfit for use. Sarah had 
done it. Susan was greatly enraged 
about it, and concluded that it was an 
outrage too great to be borne or forgiven. 
She walked up to the teacher, her eyes 
flaming, her face red, and every nerve 
and muscle stiffened and braced up with 
passion. She entered her complaint 
against Sarah, and so colored every thing 
as to make her temper and conduct ap- 
pear as bad as possible. All pity and af 
fection for Sarah were consumed by her 
hot anger and burning desire for revenge. 
The teacher listened quietly and unmov- 
ed while she detailed her wrongs, and de- 
picted the temper and conduct of Sarah, 
and Jet her anger, in a measure, expend 
itself in complaints. Then he replied— 

‘Well, Susan, 1 cannot deny that Sa- 
rah is the worst tempered girl in school; 
she gives me more trouble than all the 
rest, and I feel more anxiety for her than 
for any other. I hardly know what to 
do with ‘her. What do you think ought 
to be done?” 

* Turn her out of school,” said Susan. 

‘I cannot endure to think of that,” 





said the teacher ; “for you know she has 
no mother to watch over her, and her fa- 
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ther isa poor miserable drunkard, and 
seldom takes any notice of her but to 
beat and abuse her. She would become 
a poor lost girl, I am sure, if 1 were to 
turn her out.” 

«Let me go to another seat, then,” 
said Susan. 

‘¢E see not how I can do that,” said 
the teacher, ‘for the seats are all taken 
up; and if I take you away, I must seat 
some other girl there, whom she would 
vex and trouble, perhaps, more than she 
does you; and you would not wish to get 
yourself out of trouble by getting others 
in.” 

«Then I must ask my father to take 
me out of school,’ said Susan, * for I 
cannot bear her any longer.” 

‘‘ But,” added the teacher, “I cannot 
have you leave my school, Susan, for you 
have been one of my best scholars. Do 
you think she would do better, if I were 
to give her a severe whipping before the 
whole school?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Susan. 

‘*‘ How would you and the whole school 
like to see her whipped?” asked the 
teacher. 

“ We should all like it,” said Susan}; 
“for she is a clear plague to us all, and 
all the scholars hate her, and cannot bear 
her.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the teacher, ‘‘ Sarah is 
an obstinate and revengeful girl. I have 
thought much about her, and pity her. 
She has no kind mother or father to care 
for her, and teach her better. She was 
left to run about the streets. She learns 
fast, and would be a noble girl, if she 
would govern her temper. I know not 
what to do with her. I have tried to sub- 
due her temper, but she seems to grow 
worse and worse. I can hardly refrain 
from tears, to think what will become of 
her. Nobody seems to love her, or care 
for her. I thought you might do her good, 
when I seated her beside you, but it 
seems she does you more hurt than you 
do her good. You say the school all 
hate her, and cannot bear her. Poor 
lost girl! I must turn her out, and let 
her go!” 

A new spirit was kindled in Susan’s 
bosom by these remarks of the teacher. 
She hung her head, and her eyes were 
full of tears that began to roll down her 
cheeks. 

‘‘ Dear Susan,” said the teacher, ‘“‘what 
is the matter? Why do you weep?” 

“‘I was thinking about Sarah,” said 
Susan. 

‘You need not cry about it, Susan,” 
said the teacher; ‘‘for Sarah shall not 
trouble you any more. As the scholars 
do not any of them love her, as they can- 
not bear her, and as I do not feel as if I 
could whip the poor motherless girl, I 
will turn her out of school, and let her 
go.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Susan, sobbjng, “if 
she had had a kind mother and father to 
take care of her, she would have been 
better.” 

“ Probably she would,” said the teach- 
er; ‘*but her mother died when she was 
an infant, and her drunken father hardly 
ever speaks a kind word to her, but 
swears at her, and beats her. But you 
may go to your seat now, Susan, and Sa- 
rah shall trouble you no more after to- 
day. She shall leave the school.” 

But Susan stirred not; she stood sob- 
bing and crying. 

‘““Why do you not go to your seat, 
Susan?” asked the teacher, sharply. 
“ Why do you stand crying? I told you 
Sarah should not stay in the school, to 
trouble you any more.” 

*T do not want Sarah to be turned 
out,” said Susan. 

‘*How is this?” asked the teacher. 
“You wished me to turn her out just 
now. What has altered your mind?” 

‘*She will have none to love her, and 
care for her, if you turn her out,” said 
Susan, sobbing. 

*‘But if she stays,” said the teacher, 
‘there is nobody to love her, and care 
for her; for you said you all hated her, 
and could not bear her.” 








‘* I did hate her then,” said Susan. 

‘* Why?” asked the teacher. 

‘“‘ Because I was thinking,” said Susan, 
‘*how she tore and inked my books, and 
did all she could to trouble me.” 

** Why do you not hate her now?” ask- 
ed the teacher. 

‘* Because,” replied. Susan, “I am 
thinking what will become of her.” 

*¢Susan,” said the teacher, ‘* Sarah 
wronged you much. But in treating you 
as she does, whom do you really think 
she injures most—herself or you?” 

** Herself,” was the reply. 

‘* Indeed she does,” said the teacher. 
‘*When she gets angry, pinches you, 
strikes you, tears or inks your books, or 
injures you in any way, she always does a 
deeper and more lasting injury to herself 
than to you. She strengthens her own 
evil temper, makes every one hate and 
shun her, and is preparing herself for sor- 
row and wretchedness. It is dreadful to 
think what will be the end of the poor 
girl, if she goes on in this way. But you 
say you do not wish to have me turn her 
out of school. You wanted me to whip 
her before the whole school, and said you 
would all like to see it. Shall I do it?” 

‘© No, sir,’’ said she. 

‘““ Why?” asked the teacher. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said Susan, “ she will not 
do so any more; and she is a poor moth- 
erless, friendless girl.” 

“* Well, I must do something with her,” 
said the teacher. ‘‘ She deserves punish- 
ment. So you may go to your scat, and 
tell Sarah to come here.” 

“+ Don’t punish her,” said Susan, wholly 
unable to contain herself. 

*‘ Dear Susan,” said the teacher, ‘this 
is strange. I hardly know what to make 
of it. I have always loved and pitied 
Sarah myself, and done all I could to 
help her. She has always seemed very 
dear to me, for I knew she had no moth- 
er, and that her drunken father was most 
unkind to her; and I knew that you all 
hated her, and I could hardly keep from 
weeping when you told me what she had 
done, and that all the school would be 
glad to see her punished and turned out. 
But now that I am ready to turn her out, 
or punish her, you ask me not to do it. 
Now tell me what to do, and I will do as 
you say.” 

**] do not want any thing done to her,” 
said Susan. 

“Then you may take your things and 
go to another seat,” said the teacher. 
“You cannot wish to sit with her any 
longer.” 

The scene had become painful to Su- 
san. She was entirely overcome. She 
begged that she might sit with Susan 
longer. 

‘© Do let her sit with me,”’ said she. 

** Well, my dear Susan,” said the teach- 
er, “‘if you would only love Sarah, and 
not get angry when she injures you, and 
would try to help her overcome her evil 
temper, and coarse and evil ways, I should 
like above all things to have you sit 
there; for she will be a lost girl, if some- 
thing is not done for her. Do you think 
you can love her, and forget all that is 
past, and do her good, whatever she does 
to you?” 

“7 will try, if you will let me sit with 
her,” said Susan. 

‘Then you may try it for a few days 
longer,” said the teacher. 

Susan went to her seat entirely over- 
come. Her anger and revenge were all 
gone. Pity for Sarah had triumphed. 
She had forgotten and forgiven the inju- 
ry Sarah had done to her, and thought 
only of the injury she was doing to her- 
self, and the misery she was bringing on 
herself, and of her friendless and outcast 
condition. She had lost sight of herself, 
and all her wrongs, and thought only of 
Sarah. She took her seat, nestled close 
up to Sarah, put her arms around her, 
leaned her head on her shoulder, and 
wept! Poor Sarah was wholly unpre- 
pared for this. Susan’s affection and 
sympathy touched the right chord in her 
heart. She could brace herself against 
anger, blows, and all unkindness, but she 





had nothing in her to resist such sisterly 
affection. She returned the sympathy, 
and before the whole school, the two girls, 
recently so angry toward each other, 
were weeping in each other’s arms. Sa- 
rah did what she could to compensate 
Susan. The two girls sat no more apart 
on the ends of the bench. Their hearts 
came together, and that drew their bodies 
close together. It could not be said any 
more that Sarah had none to love her, 
nor care for her. Susan loved her, and 
cared for her. The whole school began 
to love her, and care for her. As others 
loved her, she loved them. The gener- 
osity of her heart, the ardor of her affec- 
tions, and the energy of her character, 
began to be developed, and she became 
one of the best scholars in school. 

Thus Susan came to love her enemy, 
by thinking more of her than of herself. 
While her mind dwelt on the injuries 
Sarah had done to her, she was full of 
anger and revenge, and was eager to have 
her punished; but the moment she forgot 
herself, and her own wrongs, and began 
to think of Sarah, of her ungovernable, 
revengeful temper, and of the injury she 
was doing to herself by indulging it, and 
of her unloved and neglected condition, 
her resentment was all gone, love and for- 
giveness sprang up in her heart, and then 
she would rather have been punished 
herself than had her punished. 

Anger always drives children asunder, 
and keeps them there, and makes them 
eye each other hatefully and revengeful- 
ly, and never draws them close together, 
except to fight with and injure one an- 
other. But Love always draws children 
close together, even into one another’s 
arms, and will net letthem keep asunder. 
When children hate one another, it is 
easy enough to keep them separate; but 
if they love one another, they will come 
together. Neither cold nor heat, storm 
nor sunshine, nor any thing else, can 
keep children apart who love one anoth- 
er.—A Kiss for a Blow. 





A SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Sydney and Emma went last year to 
spend a few months with their cousins, 
at a pleasant country house, in the midst 
of a large garden, which was surrounded 
by fields of great beauty and extent. 
They thought the change very delightful, 
and their enjoyment was much increased 
by the society of their cousins, Lily and 
Frederic, whom they had never seen un- 
til the period of this happy visit. Emma 
was eleven at her Jast birth-day, and Lily 
is just one month younger than her cousin; 
Sydney, being nearly thirteen, was the 
eldest of the party, for Frederic is not 
quite ten. Happily, though they are of 
different dispositions, all are affectionate 
and good-tempered, so that their pleas- 
ures were seldom interrupted by a dis- 
pute ; and fits of sullenness, or acts of re- 
sentment and revenge, were quite un- 
known. 

The only thing which caused an occa- 
sional disturbance of the peace was a lit- 
tle inclination to mischief on the part of 
master Frederic ; and as Sydney was too 
old to be made the subject of his tricks, 
and Lily was too much used to him to 
mind them, poor Emma was generally 
the person inconvenienced by his love of 
fun. When this happened, Sydney, con- 
sidering himself her protector and cham- 
pion, never failed to come forward in his 
sister’s defence; and more than once, 
when angry words were the consequence, 
it required all the persuasions of Emma 
and of the gentle, peace-loving Lily, to 
induce their brothers to shake hands and 
forget their quarrel. 

In all those cases, Frederic was cer- 
tainly deserving of blame; and, indeed, 
it would be well if children would more 
frequently consider that, whether they 
are in jest or earnest, they have no right 
to sport with the feelings of others. But 
it must be confessed, that to a boy brought 
up in the country, and accustomed to all 
its sights and sounds, Emma often afford- 
ed an object of merriment which could 


not easily be resisted. She had been 
taught, by an ignorant nurse, to feel alarm 
at the approach of many very harmless 
creatures; and the lowing of a cow when 
she was walking in the meadow, or even 
the hiss of the old gander, if she ventured 
with Lily into the poultry yard, made her 
heart beat and her cheek turn pale. Her 
fears were often still more unreasonable 
and absurd. One evening, she ran 
screaming out of the garden because she 
had suddenly met with a frog, which was 
only hopping about, as Fiederic said, to 
get a mouthful of fresh air; and another 
time, she nearly fainted with terror, when 
her cousin, after inviting her to hold out 
her hand, put a pretty green caterpillar 
upon it. 

I need not tell you that Emma’s un- 
necessary fears half spoiled her enjoy- 
ment of the country. If she wished to 
gather a nosegay, she thought the bees 
would sting her; if she sat in the arbor, 
she was afraid of earwigs ; in dry weatb- 
er,.creeping things innumerable alarmed 
her; and, after a shower, she feared the 
snails. This timidity gave Frederic daily 
opportunities of amusing himself at her 
expense; but it would have been kinder 
and more generous, if he had endeavored 
to reason with her on the folly of yield- 
ing to such needless apprehensions; and 
this was the course that Sydney and Lily, 
after some consultation, deterniined to 
pursue. 

Their arguments and example had the 
effect of making Emma ashamed of her 
fears, but they could not enable her to 
overcome them. She still screamed when 
she saw a worm crawling over the gravel 
walk ; and ran shuddering away if her 
brother and her cousin stopped in their 
morning ramble to watch the garden spi- 
der, spinning her curious web among the 
shrubs, and fustening the light threads 
across from spray to spray. Lily, on the 
contrary, took great delight in observing 
the habits of these and other little crea- 
tures, and had been taught by her parents 
to adore the wisdom and goodness of 
God, so plainly shown even in the lowest 
of his works; and as she regretted that 
Emma’s foolish timidity prevented her 
from sharing in this. source of continual 
gratification and amusement, she was anx- 
lous to excite her curiosity, in the hope 
that, as her interest increased, she would 
gradually forget her fears. 

One morning that their attention had 
been called by a very beautiful butterfly, 
fluttering about the garden, Frederic re- 
minded his cousin of the green caterpillar 
that he had placed upon her hand; and 
as Emma could scarcely believe that the 
gay insect they had just been admiring 
was once a creeping grub, Lily ran to 
fetch her last present, a book about in- 
sects, and sitting dewn on a grassy seat, 
under the shade of a young elm tsee, she 
began to read to her listening compan- 
ions, who had gathered around her. 

Nearly opposite stood Sydney, with 
Emma by his side, her arm thrown over 
her brother’s shoulder, and her face turn- 
ed with a look of pleased attention to- 
wards her cousin Lily; Frederic, who 
came running up with his hoop, stationed 
himself to the right of his sister, and fix- 
ed his eyes on Emma, who now heard, 
with wonder and astonishment, of cater- 
pillars making a house of leaves, or spin- 
ning a bed of silk, in which they remain 
shut up for a while, and then come forth 
in a new form, and decked with gayly- 
colored wings, to dance in the bright, 
warm sunshine. Then Lily read a short 
account of the caddis-worm, which lives 
in the water and makes its boat of leaves, 
or bits of stick, and sand, or stones; and 
Frederic proposed that they should go to 
the brook in the meadow, where some of 
these little builders might perhaps be 
found. 

Emma was so much interested by all 
she had heard, that she willingly agreed 
to this proposal; and when her cousin 
discovered a caddis-worm floating down 
the stream, and brought it for examina- 





tion, she showed no signs of alarm, but 
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looked with pleasure at the snug little 
nest, and joined with her companions in 
expressing her admiration of the wonder- 
ful instinct displayed in its contrivance. 
From this time she began to strive suc- 
cessfully against her silly and unreasona- 
ble fears; so that she is now looking for- 
ward to another visit to the country, 
hoping to have many opportunities of 
watching the proceedings of the insect 
world, and of proving that she is quite 
cured of her ridiculous apprehensions. 
She no longer runs away from a beetle 
or a spider; but remembering that all 
things living were formed by the same 
Divine Creator, she reflects with grati- 
tude on the care which he extends to the 
meanest creatures, and learns a lesson of 
love and praise to Him who has not made 
any thing in vain.— Youth’s Friend. 








EDITORIAL. 








A NIGHT SCENE. 

*** It was midnight. The full moon 
shone clear upon the Lake of Genesserett, con- 
verting its glassy surface into a broad mirror in 
which were reflected the domes and spires of 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum ; the lofty 
summit of Mount Tabor, and the lovely vale of 
Cimeroth. Who would not have been filled 
with enthusiasm, on beholding this enchanting 
scene, from one of the mountains, the east side 
of the Sea of Gallilee? And, who better qual- 
ified to appreciate the beauties of Nature, than 
He who was present on the morn of the crea- 
tion, “when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted'for joy?” He 
was there. Alone, on the mountain top, stood 
the Son of God. And was he not enraptured 
with the lovely sight? No. His knees were 
bowed in prayer. He loved the beauties of Na- 
ture; for they were contrived by his wisdom, 
and formed by his power. But he loved still 
more the souls of men. His “delights were 
with the sons of men.” He was with Jehovah 
when he made the worlds. But now he was 
engaged in a greater work. He had come down 
from heaven to redeem and save lost men. He 
had sought rest ; but the multitudes had follow- 
ed him, and his compassionate heart could not 
refuse to teach and toheal them. Yet, when 
night came, he sought not repose ; but, on the 
distant mountain top, he held communion with 
his Father. ‘ 

* * * On the bosom of the Lake, struggles 
the little ship. Contrary winds bear her back 
towards the shore. All night long, she is toss- 
ed with the waves. The grey morning dawns 
upon the troubled waters, and still the little 
company in the ship are “toiling in rowing.” 
But, suddenly they cry out of fear—* A spirit! 
A spirit!” There came one walking on the 
face of the deep. They thought not of Him, 
who, the day before, had healed the sick, and 
fed five thousand men and a multitude of wo- 
men and children, with five loaves and two 
fishes. ‘They supposed none but a spirit could 
walk onthe water and not sink. But “be of 
good cheer;” he said, “it is 1; be not afraid.” 
Then they knew his voice, and the most bold 
and fearless one among them said, “ Lord, if it 
be thou, bid me come unto thee on the water.” 
And the Lord bade him “come.” He went 
down, and stepped out of the ship at the top of 
the waves, and walked along a little way ; but, 
when he saw how hard the wind was blowing, 
he was afraid; and then he began to sink and 
cried cut, “Lord save me!” and Jesus kindly 
put forth his hand and caught him and held him 
up. Then they went into the ship and the wind 
ceased; for One was there, who could stop the 
boisterous wind, by one effort of his mighty 





will. If he commanded the winds and the 
waves , they obeyed him; or if he only willed 
in his mind that they should be still, the wind 
ceased, and there was a calm. 

The same Mighty One is always near us, 
Though we cannot see him, yet he walks on the, 
waves, and rides upon the wings of the wind 
If we trust in him, he will keep us from sinking; 
or, when sinking, if we call on him to save us, he 
will reach forth his all-powerful hand and hold 
us up. N. 





VARIETY. 








A Neglected New Testament. 


The following account, copied from the last 
“Quarterly paper of the Foreign Evangelical 
Society,” may serve to illustrate these words of 
Scripture, “Cast thy bread on the waters, for 
thou shalt find it after many days.” 

“ 1n asmall town in the eastern part of France, 
three or four years ago, a shopkeeper bought of 
a colporteur, employed by our society,a New 
Testament. But he was not a lover of God’s 
word, and did not read the book he had pur- 
chased, and it was forgotten in a corner of his 
house. Several months had elapsed, when a 
sister of his, who lived in a village in the dis- 
trict of B——, came to see him. She found the 
Testament covered with dust, opened it, and 
asked her brother, “ What book is this 7” 

“It is a book I bought of a colporteur, but I 
don’t read it.” 

“ But it is the New Testament,” she replied. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but it is a Protestant 
book, and I don’t care for it.” 

“ Well,” said the sister, “if you don’t care 
for it, give it to me, I will carry it home, and 
read it very willingly.” 

“The woman took the book, she read it, and 
became converted, without having heard or 
known any servant of Christ. Soon after this, 
her husband and her own son were brought to 
the knowledge of the salvation that is in Jesus 
Christ. Their conversion was followed by that 
of a cousin of theirs, and, lastly, by that of the 
very man who had purchased the word of God, 
and despised it for himself. All these Chris- 
tians are now bearing their cross faithfully, and 
may be considered as the first fruits of their 
country for Christ.”—S. S. Advocate. 

——~>——__ 


Cat and the Squirrels. 


Last summer two young gray squirrels were 
iven to Mr. Marona Phinney, of Middlebury, 
Gr his little boy. He carried them home, and 
not wishing to keep them, he threw them down 
before the old cat, which had kittens at the time, 
supposing that she would devour them at once. 
put, to his astonishment, she took them by the 
fieck and laid them by her side, and snugged 
hem up, and soon got them to nursing, and they 
bived with the kittens about a week. The kit- 
sens were then killed, and she raised the squir- 
/ els with as much apparent fondness and care as 
free they had been kittens, being particular- 


ly careful of them if other cats came around and 
he thought them in danger.— Ver. Chroniele. 
—— 


Influence of Bad Company. 


Not many years ago a good minister sent his 
son to college, and among the last things he 
said to him was, “ James, you will find many in 
college who drink wine and brandy. They will 
invite you to drink, but as you value your soul’s 
salvation, do not touch these drinks.” 

For a year or two the young man never drank 
any wine, but at last he spent very much of his 
time with a young man who used to drink wine 
and brandy. 

This young man used to say to James,— 
* Come, my friend, drink a glass of this excel- 
lent wine; it cannot do you any harm.” For 
some time James would excuse himself by say- 
ing that “ wine did not agree with him,” instead 
of coming out boldly and saying, “my father has 
forbid me to take it.” But still he spent much 
of his time with the wine-drinker, and at last he 
concluded to take only a little. And what then? 
Before he graduated he was seen drunk several 
times. So you see “ Evil communications cor- 
es * good manners.” 

ow, perhaps some of you think there is no 
danger of your becoming wicked, even if you do 
associate with wicked companions; but I tell 
you there is danger, and that boys and girls, as 
good as you, have been corrupted by bad com- 
pany. By seeing and hearing wicked things we 

ome accustomed to them, and do not care 
much about them. Then we are led to do them 
ourselves. 

——@—__—_ 
The Choice. 

A quaker, residing at Paris, was waited on by 
four workmen, in order to make their compli- 
ments, and ask for their usual new year’s gifts. 

“ Well, my friends,” said the quaker, “ here 
are your gifts ; choose fifteen francs or the Bi- 
ble.” “I don’t know how to read,” said the 
first, “so 1 take the fifteen francs.” 

“T can read,” said the second, “but I have 
pressing wants.” He took the fifteen francs. 
The third also made the same choice. He now 
came to the fourth, a lad of about thirteen or 
fourteen. The quaker looked at him with an 
air of goodness. 

“ Will you, too, take these three pieces, which 
you may attain at any time by your labor and 
industry ?” 

“ As qe say the book is good, I will take it, 
and read it to my mother,” replied the boy. He 
took the Bible, opened it, and found between 
the leaves a gold piece of forty francs. 

The others hung down their heads, and the 





| quaker told them he was sorry they had not 


made a better choice. 
———_ 


| The Patient Philosopher. 





‘| come to die. 


Socrates was a famous philosopher of ancient 
Greece. He one day received an unjust blow 
upon the head ; instead of resenting it, he only 
replied, “It would be well if people knew when 
it were necessary to wear a helmet.” 

On another occasion he was insulted by vile 
language, and he only remarked, “ The man has 
not been taught to speak respectfully.” 

He had a wife who was a notable scold. She 
was named Centippe. His friend Alcibiades 
one day expressed his surprise that Socrates 
could live in the same house with such a furi- 
ous and perpetual scold. ‘The philosopher smil- 
ed and replied, “I have so accustomed myself 
to expect it, that it now offends me no more than 
the noise of the carriages in the streets.” 

a 
The Earth-Worm and the Bee, 

“Why do you trouble yourself to fly from 
flower to flower, in search of honey ?” said an 
earth-worm one day to a bee; “1 am sure it 
must be great toil. Now I take my ease, and 
only lounge about, and can always satisfy my 
appetite with fine mould, and nothing can be 
more rich or delicious. Nor have I any need to 
lay up in store for a future day, for the earth is 
all before me, and I can eat when and where | 
please, without the plague of filling a hive.” 

“ Ah,” replied the beé, “thou knowest not, 
poor crawling creature, how much pleasure | 
have in flying from flower to flower, and how 
much sweeter honey is than earth; and though 
thou boastest so much of thy large dish, all who 
know the taste of mine, know that for food my 
hive of honey is worth more than all thy earth.” 

Those talk high of the enjoyments which this 
world’s pleasures ean afford, who never tasted 
any thing better. 

‘Though people who, like the worm, craw] as 
it were on the earth, and draw all their happi- 
ness only from this world, may boast of their 
enjoyment, those who love and serve God, and 
who have often first tried what pleasure this 
world can give, now find that there is no pleas- 
ure like theirs.—Cobbin’s Fables. 

—-_————_ 
The Thoughtful Child, 

Hannah is a little girl in my class, very clev- 
er, and in general very good; 1 have many 
older than her to teach, but none that can re- 
peat so many hymns. I wondered how it was 
she learned so much, and I, one Sabbath, said, 
“ Hannah, why do you learn so much more than 
I tell you?” She modestly replied, “Because 
I do not love to play much.” 1 said, “Do you 
think as well as learn?” “Yes,” slie said, “I 
often think of those hymns about heaven, be- 
cause they make me very happy.” I asked, 
“Which do you mean?” Here she repeated, 

“ There is beyond the sky, 
A heaven of joy and love,” &c. 

I asked her if she expected to go to heaven, 
because she was told that she was good and at- 
tentive? “QO, no!” she replied, “if I go to 
heaven, it will be because Christ died for me.” 

You may judge, children, you that read this, 
how pleased I was with this little girl. Shehad 
no mother to teach her, it was al! the effect of 
prayer and attention; and, I can assure you, 
when you pray with all your heart, you will be 
able to think about heaven with pleasure ; you 
will be prepared for death, which may be very 
near, for many, very many little children die 
even very young. 


The Child and the Rainbow. 

“© dear,” said a little buy to his mother, 
“only see what a beautiful bow there is in the 
sky, and how many colors it has !” 

“ Yes, my dear,’ said the mother, “that is the 
rainbow. It has seven colors; let us count 
them. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. 
They are violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red.” 

“J will reach a chair,” said the little boy, 
“that I may get up at the window, and see it 
better, and try if 1 can count the colors, too.” 
He reached the chair, but when he had mounted 
it, how was he astonished to find that the bow 
was nearly vanished, and all its colors were 
gone! 

There are many things in this world like the 
colors of the rainbow. They please us for a lit- 
tle while only, but they are soon gone. So will 
the world itself lose all its charms, when we 
It is in heaven alone that we shall 
be able to find pleasure that will never fade 
away.— Cobbin’s Fables. 

—@————— 
Bishop Heber. 

When bishop Heber was seven years old, a 
party of his young companions were amusing 
themselves with riddles and cross questions. 
Reginald was asked this question: “Where 
was Moses when his candle went out?” “On 
mount Nebo,” was his immediate reply; “for 
there he died, and it may well be said that his 





lamp of life went out.” 





Maxtm.—One reason why the world is not 
reformed is, because every man would have 
others make a beginning, and never thinks of 
himself. 








POETRY. 








THE CONTRIBUTION-BOX.--A poor girl in 
Massachusetts, as the time for the missionary 
coliection in the church to which she belonged, 
approached, called on her pastor and having 
assured him that she had no money to give, in- 
quired with deep feeling what she should do, 
As she had been somewhat favorably known 
as the writer of several poetical effusions, he 
replied to her, ‘Contribute a piece of poetry.” 
When the collection was examined, the follow- 
ing lines were found, addressed, it will be seen, 
to the Contribution Box.— Macedonian. 


Pasa on, thou bearer of rich burdens, on, 
And gather to thy faithful bosom’s trust 
The congregated wealth of thousand hearts— 
Their gold and silver, and their prayers and tears. 
On, onward with thy treasure; take the wings 
O7 morn, and speed thee to the home of man: 
Where’er thou findest him, in misery 
And criine, in ignorance and want and wo. 
Peace-speaking visitant, a healing leaf 
From the great tree of life thou’lt carry him; 
And he—my brother—shall arise and bless 
The hand that sent thee forth to seek, to find, 
To pity and redeem, And he shall lift 
His voice to pray for others perishing, 
And add his pittance to thy treasury ; 
And thou shalt be a tributary stream 
To that pure river which so maketh glad 
The city of our God. 

Then shall a thrill 
Of holy joy come back to those who now 
Intrust thee with their offerings.— 

A blessing on thy ministry of love, 
Receiver of our gifts—and would ’twere mine 
To expect the bliss of those who send by thee 
Their treasure to the heaven of heavens. 

—~__—_ 


THE LAST, 
And now I’m left alone, alone 
Upon this dreary earth ; 
The last of those, who in my youth, 
Met round our native hearth; 
When thought, on memory’s rapid wing, 
Flies backward to those years, r 
How near, how distant, yet how bright 
That kindred group appears! 
I see, e’en now, the spot where stood, 
My father’s oaken chair, 
His aged, venerable form, 
His smooth and silvery hair. 
His well-worn Bible—and I hear 
His deep, impressive tone, 
While asking blessings on our heads, 
He sought his Father’s throne. 
My mother, too, how plain I see 
Her seat beside the door, 
Her sweet, contented, placid smile, 
The very cap she wore. 
The seven who sat around them then; 
Their pride, and hope, and care— 
My sister’s light and social glee ; 
My brother’a manly air. 


Sweet scene! and yet I weep! what change 
Is wrought by fifty years! 
How many happy hours we’ve krown! 
How many days of tears! 
That home and hearth is desolate, 
And those who gathered there, 
Have left it for another home, 
Beyond earth’s change and care. 
The world—it is a stormy one, 
An April day at best— 
Why should I dread the home they’ve found, 
And fear with them to-rest ? 
Though all I love have passed away, 
Yet would I not depart, 
So strangely does the love of life 
Cling to the human heart. 
a 
THE CHILD'S SPIRIT TO ITS MOTHER. 
Sweet mother, do not weep, 
Thy child is but asleep! 
For when the Spring brings back again 
The flowers and sunny skies, 
The roses of my lips shall tell— 
The blue-bells of my eyes— 
Sweet mother, I am near, 
Why should’st thou shed a tear. 
Sweet mother, do not weep, 
Thy child is but asleep! 
And when the summer breezes sigh 
Through every leafy tree, 
Believe it is my little voice, 
That’s calling thee to me. 
Sweet mother, I am near, 
Why should’st thou shed a tear ? 








Terms of the Youth’s Companion. 
A single copy, $ 1 a year in advance. 





Six copies for $5 “ “ >j 
25 copies, 80 cents per copy, “ ) &° 
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